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PROSPECTUS. 

Gur object, by this publication, is to premote pure religion, sound morals 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-traffic, and 
kindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family , 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the conimon brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
typeof heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
ourexpediency , obedience; ,our pian, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
ges ; Our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
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THE BIBLE ABOLITIONIST. 


Containing the testimony of the Scripturesagainst Slavery, and the Scriptu- 
ra) method of treating it. 





“To the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them.’’ lea. vi. 20. ‘‘All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for correction, for 
ustruction in righteousness. That the man of God might be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto al! good works.’’ 11 Tim. ui 16.17. 


Part 111,—Slavcholding brought dircetly to the test of the 
— CHAPTER XXIV. 
[Continued. | 
THE PROPHECY OF JEREMIAH CONTINUED. 
In the thirty-fourth Chapter of the book of Jeremiah it 


is related that ——- 

“The king of Zedekiah had made a covenant with all the 
people which were at Jerusalem, to proclaim liberty to 

m. 

The princes also had assented to the arrangement. 

“But afterwards, they turned, and caused the servants 
and handmaids whom they had let go free, to return, and 
brought them into subjection for servants and for hand- 
maids.” (v 8. also 11.) 

Then was Jeremiah sent from the Lord, to deliver to 

them this Message. 
» “Therefore, thus saith the Lord, ye have not hearkened 
unto me, in proclaiming liberty, every one to his brother, 
iid every man to his neighbor ; behold! I proclaim a lib- 
érty to you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, 
aad to the famine, and J will make you to be removed, into 
all the kingdoms of the earth,” v.17. 

Though this prophecy was partly fulfilled in the Baby- 
lonian captivity, from which, after seventy years, large 
multitudes returned and rebuilt their city and temple, in 
the times of Ezra and Nehemiah, yet, from the closing 
¢lause of the verse just quoted, it would appear that the 
final dispersion of the Jews “into all the kingdoms of the 
earth” which took place, long afterwards, was but the com- 
pleted fulfilment of this prediction. 

So that we have this important fact before us.—The final 
dispersion of the Jews, among all nations, even as now wit- 
nessed, is a fulfilment of this among other divine predic- 
tions, which gives, as a leading cause (the only one here 
mentioned) the displeasure of God for their breach of cove- 
mant,in not liberating, permanently, their bondmen and 
bond-women. The charge was not that they had treated 
their bond servants with cruelty, but that they did not.set 
them at liberty. 

Whenever therefore, we meet with a Jew, out of Judea, 
we meet with a standing monument, a living witness, of 
God’s intense hatred of slaveholding, his displeasure with 


ilaveholders—or rather, of his hatred of an oppression, his | faith 


displeasure with oppressors, the burdens and the guilt of 
which fell far short of the burdens and the guilt of Ameri- 





ean slavery and slaveholding. Yet long revolying centu- 
ries of dispersion have not atoned for Jewish oppression. 
The badge of a race of condemied oppressors is upon them 
still. Thus “Egypt,” too, became the “basest of the king- 
doms” * for her pride and oppression. Natiqnal sins and 
the effects of them, are more readily incurred than cured. 

Jeremiah encountered the same opposition and persecu- 
tion that faithful reprovers of oppression in all ages and 
nations have encountered: And the false prophets who 
cried “peace, peace” were formost, then, as their successors 
in later times, have often been, to take the lead in such op- 
position, and to stimulate such persecution. So generally 
was he decried and hated as a disturber that he was led to 
exclaim—« 

“Wo is me, my mother, that thou hast borne me a man 
of strife, and a man of contention to the whole earth! I 


have neither lent on usury, nor have men lent to me on us- 
ury, yet-every one of them doth curse me.” Chap. xv. 10. 


The devout lovers of peace, apd quiet undoubtedly re- 
garded him a man of a bitter and denanciatory spirit, and 
this was, in their view, a sufficient reason for disregarding 
his admonitions.+ On one occasion, after his having re- 
peated the divine threat to make the temple at Jerusalem 
like Shiloh, “The priests and prophets and all the people 
took him, saying, 


“Thou shalt surely die. Why ‘hast thou prophecied in 
the name of the Lord, saying, This house shall be like Shi- 
loh, and this city shall be rege I without an inhabitant ?” 
—‘tAnd all the people were gathered against Jeremiah, in 
the house of the _ When the princes of Judah heard 
these things, came king’s héuse unto 
the house of the Lord, and sat de the entry of the new 
gate of the Lord’s house. Then spake the priests and the 
prophets unto the princes and all the people, saying, This 
man is worthy to die; forhe hath prophecied against thi 
house, and against this oy, s ye have heard with your 
ears.—Then spake Jeremia unig all the princes and to all 
the people, saying, The Lord sent me to prophecy against 
this house and against this city, all the words that ye have 
heard. Therefore, now, amend your ways, and your do- 
ings, and obey the voice of the Lord your God; and the 
Lord will repent him of the evil. that he hath pronounced 

inst you. As for me, behold, I amin your hand, do 
with me as seemeth meet and good unto you. But know 
ye for certain, that.if ye put me to death, ye shall surely 
ring innocent blood upon yourselves, and upon this city, 
and upon the inhabitants thereof, for, of a truth, the Lord 
hath sent me unto you, to speak all these words in your 
ears. Then said the princes and all the people unto the 
priests and tothe prophets. This man is not worthy to die, 
for he hath spoken unto us, in the name of the Lord our 
God.” Chap. xxv1. 8-16. 


Certain of the elders of the land spake also, to the same 
effect, and Jeremiah escaped. The rulers, in this instance, 
were less hardened in their rebellion than their prophets 
and priests. Their consciences told them that Jeremiah 
had declared to them the word of the Lord. 

Afterwards he was charged with “falling away to the 
Chaldeans” —espousing their cause against his own country. 
In other words, he was accused of ‘treason’ He declared 





* Ezekiel xxix. 15. 


+ We are not to imagine that the false prophets who cried 
‘peace, peace,”’ and who opposed the true prophets were, in all 
instances, wholly forgetfal or silent, in respect to the great nation- 
alsin of oppression. In their way, they, doubtless, had pomothing 
to say, to keep at peace with their own consciences, and sa 

the cuiaets of the oppressed and their advocates. But they took 
care not to offend the oppressors nor break fellowship with them. 
That they pretended to say and do something is manifest from 
such descriptions as speak of them as ‘‘daubing them with untem- 
pered mortar’’—and Maen Shy hurt of the daughter of Zion 
slightly” —which imdicates that they proposed inadequate and su- 
perficial reformations, that could effect nothing and would disturb 
nobody. : 

they saw how Jeremiah was hated and persecuted, they 
doubtless. boasted how they could treat the national sin with equal 
fulness without giving offence. It was not Jeremiah’s testimo- 
ny against oppression, they would probably say, that brought the 


it to be “false.” Nevertheless, he was taken before the 
princes. , 

“Wherefore the princes were wroth with Jeremiah, and 
smote him, and put him in prison, in the house of Jonathan, 
the scribe, for they had made that the prison.” Chap. 
xxxvuir. 15-16. ” 

After “many days” he was taken from “‘the dungeon,” 
allowed a place in the court of the prison and ‘daily, a 
piece of bread.’ Again, a cry was raised-against him, and 
the princes desired the king, Zedekiah, that he might be 
put to death, because, as they alleged, his words “weakened 
the hands of the men of war that’ remain in the city” and 
they added, “this man: seeketh not the good of this people 
but the hurt.” The king delivered him into their hands» 
and they cast him into another dungeon, where he “sunk in 
the mire,” and would have perished but for the kind as- 
sistance of “Ebed-melech, the Etheopian,” who found means 
to release him. (See Chap.’xxxvir. and xxXxvIIt.) 

Thus fares it with God’s true prophets, who reprove op- 
pression, as he bids them ; when ungodly prophets, “with 
war in their hearts,” cry “peace, peace”—yet foment mobs 
and invoke penal mandates against God’s messengers. Civil 
rulers who, at first acknowledge the reproofs to be God's 
words, and who therefore recoil from the proposed perse- 
cution of those who utter them, beeome at length, hardened, 
and, of themselves, do eagerly, what they had before con- 
demned, and had refused to do.’ Of all the influences that 
conspire to seal the destruction of an ungodly nation that 
permits oppression within her borders, there are none so 
potential and decicive as that of e priesthood who profess- 
edly cling to God’s word, bit fail to apply it to’ the great 
national sin, and even pervert its plain teachings to sustain 
it, thus bringing even the truths they do teach into 


this | contempt, by holding them in usighteous abeyance. This 


was substantially, the position of the priests and prophets 
of Judah and Jerusalem, (except the few who were regard- 
ed as disturbers) though we do not learn that they ever had 
the hardihood to cite Abraham and the Patriarchs as ex- 
emplars, or the Code of Sinai as the charter of their existing 
oppressors and oppressions. Yet, had they done so, they 
could not have equalled the absurdity or the guilt of their 
successors, of our day, who cite those venerated precedents 
and sacred authorities for the more aggravated sin ofAmer- 
ican Slavery and slaveholding. 

Happy will it be for the people of this country, their 
children and their children’s children, both in time and in 
eternity, if they take timely warning, from the fate of Ju- 
dah and Jerusalem, as the Spirit of inspiration designed 
they should do, in preparing ‘and preserving for their ii- 
struction, this portion of “the scriptures of truth.” So long 
as the Book of the prophet Jeremiah is preserved, s0 long 
will be preserved God’s Testimony against such corrupt 
priests and prophets. And so long as the connected hist 
is preserved, so long will be preserved God’s testimony 
that the people who listen to such teachers must inevitably 
fall under the manifestations of his righteous displeasure. 

two Sa AP Eas lil 
WAY-MARKS IN THE MORAL WAR WITH SLAVERY, 
BY REV. HENRY T. CHEEVER. 
NO. XXVIII. 

A contribution to the annals of compromise.— Abstract right in 
Reasoning becoming 4 Power in Affairm—The two Principles of In- 
herent Sinfulness, and the Highest Good, taking position.—A War 
impending between Taylorism on one side, and the Immutable Dis- 
tinction School, on the other side. 
In the next volume of the History of America, the most 
instructive of all the books not yet written, will be the His- 
tory of Compromise. The materiale are rapidly gathering 
for the most valuable record hitherto penned in the annals 
of Ameriea. Bancroft, and Motley, and Hildreth, are 





storm of opposition against him, but some thing else, about the 
man, that was wrong, and gave needless offense. 





doubtless taking notes, and the Muse of History is already 












































employing her amanuenses, here and there, in the shape of 
reporters and letter-writers from the scenes of stirring 
events. 

But in such a series of Way-Marks as this, there are cer- 
tain significant things to be noticed about compromise, 
which may not find expression elsewhere. A friend wri- 
ting from abroad, says: : 

“I see that —-—— and others, who were for peace and 


compromise when the Union was still unbroken, and onl 
the rights of four millions of slaves were to be sacrificed, 











are all furious for war, now that the superiority of the 
North, as against the South, is the question. says 
there is no longer any reason for compromise. When was 


there ever any reason? And why is there not as much 
reason now as ever? Unlesd the right of the slaves to their 
freedom, be acknowledged and asserted, and the conflict is 
for them, what is there to justify it before God? If com- 
promise ever could be endured, it is just as good now as 
ever. 

“But we always find it very easy to compromise away 
others’ rights, though we insist, with great tenacity, upon 
our own. But now, continually, the great text is sounding 
in our ears, If ye have not been faithful in that which was 
another man’s, who shall give you that which is your own? 
Unless the North are brought to some degree of acknowl- 
edgement of ee gy hoo their complicity with the sin of sla- 
very, and to some determination now to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with God, letting the oppressed 
go free, amb ey Tw not only in war, but in other ways 
will be assu etloose. Think of the reasonings about 
bert, in the eyes of all Europe, and not a syllable indica- 
ting that the righteous design of liberating the enslaved, 
should be any part whatever, in the plan of government 
for the conduct of this war! However, God can educate 
the people up to this, by His judgments, and He will do it, 
if this be His determination, Freedom for the enslaved !” 

Thanks be to God, the people are now taking rapid 
strides in such an education, and the government are plain- 
ly beginning to respond to the instinctive and righteous de- 
mands of the people. The idea of abstract right and right- 
eousness as at the bottom of this war, and as bound to make 
itself felt, and to be practically decisive in the settlement, 
is beginning to be seen and acknowledged by our National 
authorities, and Heads of Departments. 

It is clearly perceived that the sin per se school of phil- 
osophers,.as they are somewhat sneeringly designated, the 
radical abolition school, are destined to have no unimport- 
ant part in the shaping of the result. That result is plain- 
ly to be genuine, downright present abolitionism, in other 
words, emancipation so immediate as to bring disappointment 
and disgrace upon statesmen, generals and citizens, who do 
not co-operate earnestly to bring it about. 

In a Fourth of July speech at Lowell, Mass., Ex-Govern- 
er Boutwell is reported as saying that John C. Calhoun» 
declared to u South Carolinian now at Richmond, six months 
before his death, SLaveRY WILL GO DOWN SIR, AND IT WILL 
GO DOWN IN THE TWINKLING OF AN EYE; and the govern- 
or added ; 

“Now, then, I say here, to-day, that this contest, inaugu- 
rated by the Rebels of the South, will have no successful 
end until you in some way assert the doctrine that liberty 
is not the property of any race; that itis not the exclusive 
right of any class; that it does not belong to any nation, 
but that it is the God-given right of all the sons of men. I 
do not say that the four millions of so-called slaves in the 
South are to be, without premeditation and without prepa- 
ration, emancipated ; but I tell you that this contest march- 
es logically, philosophically and inevitably towards the 
emancipation of this people ; and the citizen at the ballot 
box, or statesman administering the government of this 
country, or general who guides its armies, who does not 

admit that as an inevitable result of this contest, misunder- 
stands the force of events, and is doomed to disappointment 
and disgrace.” 

Simon Cameron, the present Secretary of War, sees this, 
and while, with his penetrating Cameronian sagacity, he 
looks through, to the end, and says emphatically, at a time 
when he knew his utterances would be reported, (speech at 
the meeting of the Saint Andrew’s Society, Washington,) 
1 believe this war will not end with the President’s consent, 
mntil there be no cause t for war—he proceeds, in his lu- 
cid report as Secretary of War, to apply his honest Scotch 
theology and good sense to the. elucidation of some of the 
extraordinary phenomena with which he has to deal. 

It is a point which he makes of no little importance, when 
he suggests in his late Report, that the defections of such 
immense numbers of army officers, may be due to the fact 
that in the punishment of offences at West Point, no distinc. 
tion is made between mala prohibita, and mala in se, and 
he adds : 








THE PRINCIPIA. 
“It is argued with reason, that such a system is directly 
calculated to confound, in the mind of the pupil, the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong, and to substitute, in the de- 
cision of grave moral questions, habit for conscience’”’ 


Now, here is an important nut to crack, for the philoso- 
phere of the Independent, who go against the sjn per se, 
dogma, of the abstract right school of ethics. Their theory 
of the heroic attempt of John Brown at liberating the 
slaves of Virginia, it will be remembered, was, that it was 
wrong, because it was not likely to be successful, and be- 
cause it actually did not succced. Therefore, the inference 
is, if it had been successful, it would have been right. John 
Brown, it was argued, was wrong because he was rash, 
his attempt was not feasible. The purity and philanthropy 
of his design, the disinterestedness of his motives, the recti- 
tade of his intention, the good to be effected by it, did not 


success. 

So, by parity of reasoning, the scheme of secession itself, 
and the defection of army officers, (which Secretary Came- 
ron ascribes to the practical ignoring, in a system of educa- 
tion, of the essential distinction between acts wrong in them- 


lations), have nothing inherently right or inherently wrong 
in them, but if only likely to be successful, (as the revolting 
army officers, evidently thought secession was likely to be,) 
it was right,as on the whole, likely to accomplish the 
highest good. 

If it be contrary to a favorite principle of ethics, to say 
that slaveholding is malum per se, or sinful in itself, we 
presume it is equally contrary to such ethics, to assert that 
there is anything inherently wrong in secession by the 


cording to the aforesaid philosophy, they are offences which 
are to be judged of purely on the score of success and expe- 
diency. 

“The sin per se dogma, applied by a narrow school of eth- 
ics, and a most unconsequential style of logic to certain 
practical questions of morality,*’”’ is out of place as applied 
to the crimes of slaveholding, secession, and treason in the 
United States army officera, educated at West Point, under 
a system that ignores the distinction between mala prohibi- 
ta and malum per se. 

It may be that Cameronian Cameron’s astute explanation 
of the defections of the army, will account for certain oth- 
er moral phenomenon of the times. It was a good while 
ago, that Coleridge said : 

“To the immense majority of men, even in civilized coun- 

tries, speculative any ne ever been, and must ever 
remain a terra incognita. Yet it is not the less true, that 
all the epoch forming Revolutions of the Christian world, 
the revolutions of religion, and with them, the civil, social, 
and domestic habits of the nations concerned, have coinci- 
ded with the rise and fall of metaphysical systems. So few 
are the minds that really form the machine of society, and 
so incomparably more numerous and more important are 
the indirect consequences of things, than their am and 
direct effects.” 
When the English Thunderer (the London Times,) is 
saying to America, Only let your war be a war of liberty— 
tell the nations that you are in arms for freedom to the en- 
slaved—and all Europe will be with you;—and when the 
noble Italian Patriot, Garibaldi said to us: 


“I know the difficulties which prevent the Federal Goy- 
ernment, even now, from proclaiming the liberty of the 
slaves; but so long as the legal existence of slavery is ac- 
on the war remains a political war. Had it been 
otherwise, I would have offered my sword to those who are 
willing to put down that degrading institution, which I know 
sufficiently, from experience in Brazil,” 

And when a member of the British House of Lords, (as 
quoted in the correspondence of the Evening Post), says de- 
cisively, 


“Let it be clearly understood in this country, that the 
United States intend to abolish slavery, and the whole gov- 
ernment and the people would go with them most heartily. 
But if they have no such intention, then we must wait, and 
shall take the extremest care not to embroil ourselves in 
this quarrel,” 

And when this thing of which the rebels most of all fear, 
is an edict of emancipation, or servile insurrection; Surely 
when there is this remarkable concurrence of foreign opin- 





make it right or wrong in itself, but that was tobe judged | 
of, solely by its feasibility, its likelihood or the contrary, of | 


selves, and acts wrong because prohibited by special regu- | 


South, or in defection by the West Point army officers. Ac- | 





~ ————— ___________ 
ion, along with the providential course of events, and the 
rapidly advancing military necessity of the war, all point. 
ing to emancipation, it is time for ministers and churches of 
all denominations of religionists in America to rise and 
say as one man, God’s time for the deliverance of the 9, 
slaved has come, Let us recognize the day of His visitas 
and demand of our Government the national proclamatio, 
of LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND UNTO ALL Typ 
INHABITANTS THEREOF. 
Hopeful of heart are we, for God o’erreigns, 

And wrongs are righted at the Eternal Bar: 


But we see not the merits of this war ; 
Like other wars, all worthless the deep pains. 


Yet better than they think men sometimes act ; 
They strike for symbols, and the world gains trath, 
If these draw back the nation to her youth, 

With half her stars andall her faith intact, 


Something is gained to Freedom which we want ; 
Each boldly claims for self a sovereign throne ; 
And that a ‘‘man’s a man,” ’s a truth, alone 

Worth some grand sacrifice, we widely grant. 


But are we gaining this? Heaven send we are! 
Flaunt then, the tokens,—raise the flagstaff high, 
Let the starred banner float athwart the sky, 

And the brave eagle spread strong wings afar. 


But must ye steep in blood to learn this path? 
God's law is peace,—all demons lurk in war ; 
Be firm as yon high granite ridges are, 

But oh, provoke not ill, by futile death. 








| 
Nay—man must fight, and woman? she may pray ! 
} The barbarous eras are, alas, not past! 
Speed then, the bayonet,—let the dire shell blast, 
Till the twin monsters— War and Thrall—give way. 


cunpetinatiaeiinendmands 
LETTER FROM J. 8S, GREEN. 
| BancGor, Maine, Aug. 12, 1861. 


| Dear Bro. Goodell:—On Saturday evening last, the 10th 
instant, I spent an hour or two in one of the public Halls 
here, in this goodly city, to hear some resolutions read and 
discussed by the citizens of Bangor and vicinity, I som 
found that the meeting was, to gain an expression of feeling 
touching the Bangor Democrat, an infamous sheet which 
you may have seen. It is remarkable, or has been, itis 
said, for the number and magnitude of its falsehoods, and for 
avowed sympathy with the South in their treason against the 
Federal Government. In the feeling of dislike to such a 
infamous paper, I heartily sympathised, and I am ashamed 
when I see and hear so much sympathy expressed here in 
New England for the cause of secession. Why, Bro. Good- 
ell, when in Connecticut not long since, on a visit, 1 blushed 
to my very ears, on finding so many in sympathy with 
Southern rebels.t More men of this class in the little State 
of Connecticut did I find, than in all Ohio, N. York, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts. and Rhode Island, so far as I could 
learn, when travelling more or less through each of those 
States. Rhode Island seems as true as steel, and her pt 
triotism causes the little State to loom up to a mountain 
height. I expected to see Maine fully up to her New Eng: 
land sisters, in expressions of devotion to the Union. Asa 
State, there is no doubt of her patriotism, nor can there be 
of Connecticut, but I’m sorry to say, that, judging from the 
speeches on Saturday evening, there is less true, genuine 








love of the right in this city, than there is in Providenee. 
There is to be sure, no lack of devotion to the flag of our 
country, no want of disposition to sustain our government 
in its present struggle with traitors, but not a word did! 
hear in favor of liberty as such, not a syllable on the im 
portance of striking at the root of the evil, at such a time 
as this, of destroying the accursed system of slavery, and 
thus securing the sympathy of the God of the oppressed, 
When will men learn to do justly, work righteousness, 
love their neighbor as themselves ? 

I may as well tell you that about 1 o’clock this after 
noon, a large concourse gathered in the street, in front of 
the office of the Democrat. Some 10 or 12 entered the of 
fice, and threw the types and presses into the street, als 
the obnoxious sheet of to-morrow’s edition of the miserable 
paper, and burnt the pile. The editor, who had given 2 
tice of a Convention to be held on Thursday, the 15th .- 





+ Our readers will see, in this, the fruits of that exclusion yf “ 


ti-slavery lecturers from the State, by the General Associa 
Congregalianal Ministers, in # path with Rev. Dr. Leonard Ba 








* New York Independent. 


con, &c.—to which we referred recently.— Editor. 
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——SSo 
gst, ab Bangor, made no resistance, though he will doubt- 
iggs seek revenge in some way. There are strong fears 
gat there may be a row on Thursday, though there is hope 
fat the storm may blow over. That the paper was a 
] nuisance there can be no doubt ; whether the peo- 
ef Bangor took the best way to abate it, is a question, 
fhey seem to be satisfied with the course they have taken. 
[hope no evil will come of it. You may rest assured that 
fthe doings of the day come under the category of mob 
iow, twas not.an abolition mob. The speakers on Saturday 
pening, Who raised this storm, were all, or nearly all, 
Democrats, though they were Union men, true to their 
cuntry’s flag, but far enough from advocating the holy 
principles of liberty. When will men feel the claims of 
humanity, and do toothers as they would have others, in 
like circumstances, do to them? Come the blessed time. 
In haste, but with much esteem and affection, I remain 
yours, for the enslaved, J. 8. Green. 


COLURPHOBIA RUN MAD. 


the N.Y. World and the Albany Evening Journal are 
venting their displeasure upon Gen. Butler, Secretary 
Cameron, and the “Contrabands” in the style fol- 
lowing -— 

“Brack Spies.—Unsare ‘ Contrasanps.’—There is 
reason to fear that the t number of ‘ contrabands’ who 
geek protection in our forts are not all loyal. Some, with- 
gut doubt, are in the rebel service, and act as spies. They 
cn come and go at pleasure; and some undoubtedly 
‘go’ wiser than they came, &e., ke.—Alb. Evening 


Journal.” 
Which the World copies and subjoins :— 


«The Big Bethel and Bull Run defeats ought to con- 
rince our army Officers how little they can rely upon the 
sories told by the negro fugitives, of the condition and 
sumber of the rebel forces. Whether because they were 
negroes, or because they were spies, about all their state- 
ments have turned out to be false. In many instances, 
doubtless, they conveyed to our officers precisely the 

rts which it was for the interest of the rebels to 

; and, permitted as they have been to roam about 

our camps at will, coming and going, as it pleased them, 
even when ‘white strangers were under strictest surveillance. 
it would be strange if some of them have not conveyed to 
the rebels all thay could desire to know. 

“Tt is one of the false conceptions engendered by the 
loose statements and exaggerated harrangues of the abo- 
litionists—that every negro in slavery at the South is 
pining for his freedom and eager to take the first means 
to secure it, and that he looks upon his master and the 
white men of his region with hatred and as natural 
enemies. It may be doubted, all the circumstances con- 
sidered, if there are not as many blacks to fight for their 
masters as to fly from them. ~- ee ee 

“If Secretary Cameron, or General Scott, or General Mc 
Dowell could have saved us from the deplorable repulse 
at Bull Run, they would thereby have done a better service 
even to loyal Virginia slaveholders, than they can possibly 
render by interfering in a matter which the Constitution 
has not intrusted to any department of the national gov- 
ernment.” 

What authority has the Evening Journal or The World 
for these aspersions of the “contrabands?” Gen. Butler 
and other officers and soldiers testify the contrary. The 
Tribune and other Journals, on the credit of this testimony, 
have said, that the Big Bethel disaster was notoriously in 
consequence of disregarding the warnings of the negroes.— 
Which knows best-—the World and Journal? Or the offi- 
cers, on the spot ? 

The spirit and temper of these allegations may be esti. 
mated and be judged of, by the following. We italicise a 
few words to direct the reader’s attention to them. 

“Secretary Cameron instructs Gen. Butler to receive all 
fugitives, whether of rebel or disloyal masters, “into the | 
“service of the United States, and employ them ander such 
“organizations and in such occupations as circumstances 
“may require.” When our military authorities undertake to 

ize and occupy an army they have precedents to 
guide them, and may dervie instruction from military sci- 
ence and military history. But what rule, what precedent, 
at science shall aid them in entering on the untried ex- 
periment of organizing and occupying a black mass of fugi- 


semi-monthly report, they may find themselves so much dis- 
tracted by extra military avocations that the discipline 
of the army proper may be worse attended to than is desirable. 
If our soldiers are sufficient in number and trained by compe- 
tent officers, we suppose they will be found adequate to any 
service necessary to be performed in an army. As they do 
not need the assistance of the fugitives, why should they be 
encumbered with a black rabble hanging about their heels, ob- 
structing their movements and diverting the attention of their 
officers from their appropriate duties? If slaves take ad- 
vantage of the prevai ing disorder and run away, why should 
they run to our camps? What are they'to us or we to 
them, that we should be bound to provide them with shelter 
and furnish them with occupation, which we should refuse to 
the same number of white s lers? Let the army mind 
its own business, which, we take it, is discipline, and, when 
the proper time comes, successful fighting ; fet the fugitives 
attend to theirs, which is to get as far out of the reach of 
their masters as possible while opportunity favors ; and let 
the government mind its business, which is to crush the rebel- 
lion, without allowing a single thought or a “ single effort to 
be diverted to the m t of matters over which it has 
no constitutional jurisdiction.” 


It is easier for the World to affirm than to prove that the 





government has “no constitutional jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject.” We ask radical abolitionists to notice how, here, as 
everywhere, continually, the pro-slavery character of the 
Constitution is gratuitously assumed, to make out the argu- 
ment or underlie the rhetoric. To readers of news-papers 


lame, the rhetoric ridiculous. 

Our readers should be apprized that both the Albany Eve- 
ning Journal and the N. Y. World are assailing the ad- 
ministration for its want of efficiency in carrying on the war 
—while, at the same time they protest against its availing 
itself of the help of the slaves, which, the public knows, is 
the main supports of the rebels, without which their en- 
trenchments and masked batteries could not have been 
builded, without.a much larger army, if at all. To talk of 
them as an“encumberance” after the official testimony to 
their invaluable labors—to speak of them as spies, and de- 
ceivers, without and against evidence, argues a depravity 
and recklessness which needs only to be noticed to be ab- 
horred and despised. 

The following is but one of scores of similar testimonies 
that put shameto the mendacious libels of the Albany Even- 
ing Journal and the N. Y. World. « ' 

A correspondent of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
writes from Washington : 


“ Finally, our informant reports the conduct of the slaves 
brought into communication ‘with our army as excellent 
Wherever opportunity has offered they have deserted en- 
masse, and have rendered valuable service as spies, and no 
one instance is known of their having proved faithless to 
their trusts; it mattered little whether their owners were 
Union men or secessionists ; they all quit service as soon as 
gg offered. A Union man in the vicinity of Alex-’ 

, whd@e property had been protected by the army, 
came into camp one day with a statement that it was of no 
use to try to bang de | ‘niggers’ in the vicinity of the army. 
“ Even old aunt Elsie,’ said he, ‘ who is over seventy years old, 
who has nursed me and my children, and who neither does nor 
can work longer—even she left me this morning.’ ” 
2 

For the Principia. 


FROM REV. J. R. JOHNSON. 
Oriskany Faxus, Aug. 19, 1861. 


Rev. WM. GoopELL: 

Dear Brother :—Aug. 19, 1806, I was born in Killingly, 
Westfield Parish, Windham Co. Ct., and I am now celebra- 
ting this fifty-fifth anniversary of my birthday, by writing 
a note for your paper, for the purpose of expressing my re- 
newed consecration of mind and heart to the work of aBot- 
1sHinG American slavery. 

My son, Joseph Rawson Johnson, (age 20) is a prisoner 

at Richmond, Va. In the battle of the 21st of July, he was 
wounded, in the thigh.. We know not how severely. 
While I was preaching on Isaiah 2. 10, 11, “Enter into 
the rock” &c., Joseph was in the battle-field. He was in 
the 27th Regt. N. Y. V. Col. Slocum, Co. H. Capt. C. E. 
Martin. 








tive humanity, of all ages and beth sexes, in such a manner 

a8 to make them subservient to the purpose of the war! 
If it were cavalry, or artillery, or sappers and miners, or 
-shooters, or any other arm of the service recognized in 

lar warfare, the organization might be managed and made 

t if the officers opted themselves with due diligence to 

their duties. But if they undertake to organize a rabble of 
k rupaways of both sexes and all ages, and give them 
Useful occupation, and kéep an exact account, make a 


He went to the war by the consent of his parents. He 
left our quiet home in Syracuse, Greatmill St. No. 23, Mon- | 
day p. m., July 8th, and was a wounded prisoner in the | 
hands of the enemy on the 21st ult. I should not have con- 
sented that he should enlist, if my faith were not firm that 
the war will overthrow slavery. 


who have read “Our National Charters” the logic is | tal 


“They never fail who die 
In a great cause ; the block may soak their gore; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun ; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and Castle walls, 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and cond uct 
The world at last to Freepom.” 


To save the Union by saving slavery also, is & mean cause, 
but whatever ordinary politicians now intend, the Provi- 
dence of God is making of this contest, “a great cause.” 

Without allowing themselves to be mystified by the clash- 
ing positions of our government, individuals in vast num- 
bers, are dying for a great cause. Our petitions should 
present this cause to our rulers. Yours truly, 

J. R. Jounson. 
Santi ain aie a , 


Tue Crirrenpen Reso.ution. The now famous res- 
olution, introduced into the) House, and passed by that 
body, at the late Extra Session of Congress, is as follows, 


“Resolved, by the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, That the present deplorable 


civil war has been forced upon the country by the disun- 
ionists of the Southern States, now in revolt against the 
Constitutional Government, and in arms around the Capi- 


“That in this national emergency, Congress, banishing all 
feeling of mere ra ge or resentment, will recollect onl 
its duty to the whole country; that this war is not 

upon our part in any spirit of oppression, nor for any pur- 
pose of conquest or subjugation, nor for the p 
overthrowing or interfering with the rights or established in- 
stitutions of the States, but to defend and maintain the su- 
premacy of the Constitution, and to preserve the Union 
with all the dignity, equality and rights of the several 
States unimpaired ; and that as soon as these objects are 
accomplished, the war ought to cease.” 

This—it will be perceived, is fully a pledge to let 
slavery alone, in the States--equivalent, in effect, to a 
pledge of slaveholding supremacy in North-America ! 

For what then, is the war? 


> -> —— 

Wuat THe warts For. As an evidence of the truth of 
the “old saw” that “all the fools are not dead yet,” men are 
oecasional!y found who,while they dare uvt vponly and bald- 
ly avow their sympathies with the Secessionists, are ready 
on all occasions to excite prejudice against those who are 
struggling for the salvation of the Union, by turning up 
their noses, shaking their heads, and groaning over the aw- 
ful revelation—vouchsafed only to themselves—that this an 
“Abolition war,’ a struggle for “the emancipation of the 
negroes!” They are like an insane man who seated upon 
the blazing rafters of a burning building, protesting against 
extinguishing the fire lest the rats escape, and ing all 
the time that this is the grand objects of the efforts. 
see nothing of the beauty and grandeur of the edifice, noth- 
ing of its costly furniture, nothing of the conveniences, the 
comforts and safety it affords, nothing but negroes. They 
have never yet been able to understand that the country is 
in any danger,—that its government is going to pieces. 
They can see no danger to a a but negroes. Poor 
souls! they are utterly overpowered bp the sheen of the 
negro’s sable hide. 

They will learn, by-and-by,that this war is for th Byrn 
vation of the country—that this is the first and 1] Far 

that 
scythe. 


necessity, aad that whatever may stand in the way 0: 
end will go down like before the mower’s 
They may plead for the institution of slavery as Lot 
for Sodom, but it will take its chance with other ge. 
Let no one pervert or mistake this language. This war 
was not commenced, nor has it been prosecuted, for the 
urpose alleged, any more than for the destruction of the 
ccete of Virginia or the bridges of its rivers. If either 
stand in the way of success, they will be levelled by the 
terrible earnestness of the North, with as little ceremon 
and compunction as the sturdy farmer cuts down a patch 
of Canada thistles. The salvation of this Republic is a ter- 
rible necessity. The responsibility is upon us, and what- 
ever may be necessary to the accomplishment of the result, 
will be done. We do not know that slavery will be among 
those things, and he must be a bold man who utters a pre- 
diction, but we firmly belive that if slavery must go down 
or our government be scattered in a thousand ingue 
the people of the North, will make their election, and 
the people, save here and there one who loves Fear | bet- 
ter than everything else will say, amen.— Aledo Record. 


th ETE EO OOS TE G 
Dispatches from Cincinnati, report a skirmish near Gau- 
ley, in the Kanawha Valley, on the 20th, between 4,000 
rebels and the Eleventh Ohio. The rebels were driven 
back with fifty killed and a large loss of wounded, prison- 
ers, and army stores. The Federal loss was slight. It is 





I love to study the following extract from Byron: 





reported that 0. Jennings Wise was captured. 
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a@ Letrers on business for the Principia should be addressed 
to M. B. Wixu1ams, the Publisher. 


Lerrens for the Editor, whether for his consideration, or for the 
public, should be addressed to WiLL1amM GoopELL. 


Onvens for books or pamphlets may be addressed to either of 
the above. 


But in all cases, the business matter should be on a slip of paper 
separate from suggestions or communications for the nnd 
cause business must be kept on the Publisher’s file,by them- 
selves. For the same reason, what is dosigeed for the Publisher 
aBOA Be on ons ip WS popes, cad mate signed for the Edit- 
or’s attention or use should be on another, though all may be put 
into one envelope, and directed to either. 


ga All letters for us should be carefully directed to 339 Pearl 
street, not to 48 Beekman street, nor to Box 1212, (the former ad- 
dress of Wm. Goodell, where some of his letters continue to be sent.) 
This is the more important nots, as the office of our friends, is now 
removed ; and letters directed there will be liable to be lost. 











WOULD EMANCIPATION BE UNSAFE * 
WOULD IT EXCITE TO MASSACRE AND DEEDS OF BARBARI- 


ty? 
NUMBER II. 
‘and Pharoah’s servants said unto him, How long shall this man 


a snare tous? Letthemen go that they may serve the Lord 
their God >—-Knowest thou not, yet that Egypt is destroyed ?”’— 
Ex 


. X. 7. 

In our last, we narrated the confident predictions of mas- 
sacres, and of horrid barbarity, which were employed to 
prevent the British act of emancipation in the West Indies, 
and also the signal falsification of those predictions a quar- 
ter of a century ago, together with the consequent silencing 
of all objections against the safety of immediate and un- 
conditional emancipation, from that date to the present, , 

We have now to quote and to consider the very remark- 
able utterances in which that old and long exploded ab- 
surdity has recently been attempted to be revived, in ex- 
cuse of the folly and wickedness of the American people 
and government, in delaying to emancipate the slaves, at a 
time whon the judgments of God, (as manifestly as in the 
day of the Egyptian Pharaoh) are being poured out upon 
us for refusing to let the people go, and when, even in the 
eye of worldly prudence and commoij sense, the military 
and political necessity of speedy emancipation, to the long- 
er maintainance of our nationality, is becoming too plain 
to escape notice, too pressing not to excite anxious solici- 
ude and conversation among the people in general. 

The N. Y. Evening Post of July 19, has an article com. 
mencing as follows: 

A WAR FOR EMANCIPATION, 

“The Rev. Mr. Channing, at the meeting of the Divinity 
School at Harvard this week, and one of our foreign cor- 
respondents (who, we may say, is Dr. Cheever,) in a letter 
inj this sheet, assert that the reason why so many of the 
English people turn a cold shoulder to the North is, that 
we have not made our war a war of emancipation. Both 
these gentlemen are men of intelligence, truthfulness and 
disinterested purpose, and both, having lived for some time 
in England, may be regarded as competent judges in a 
matter of fact; but, with all deference to their superior 
judgments and superior opportunities, we feel bound to say 
that they have mistaken the motives of the British mind.” 

The Post proceeds to argue—a point we are not now 
concerned to discuss,—that the backwardness of the Eng- 
lish people to espouse our cause is owing to other reasons 
than our backwardness to emancipate. What we have to 
do with now, is the manifest and avowed unwillingness of 
the Evening Post to emancipate, and its professed reasons 
for that unwilliogness. Says the Post, 

What would a war for emancipation be? Let us answer 
in the words of the last number of the London Economist, 
whose article, by the way, is auother proof of the error in- 
to which Messrs. Channing and Cheever have fallen. It 
says : 

“Conceive for a moment what a general slave insurrec- 
tion, if it could be excited, means, and would involve. In 
six of the States, (South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, MOT and Louisiana,) the slaves form on an 
average half the population; the percentage ranges from 
43 to 57. In many portions of these States there are ten 
negroes to one man. On many plantations, isolated and 
separated from all assistance by miles, there are fifty slaves 
to one overseer. In other States the disproportion between 
the two races is much less, or is reversed. In many prov- 
inces the whites are three to one; in cities and whole dis- 
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tricts there are ten to one. The instant a servile war 
broke out, or became imminent, the frenzy of alarm would 
seize one race, and the frenzy of vengeance would seize the 
: barbarism of savage life and the barbarism of 
civilised life would be let loose upon each other. Where 
the blacks decidedly preponderated they would massacre 
the whites. Where the whites decidedly preponderated 
they would massacre the blacks. This would not be the 
worst: much would go before massacre, and much would 
accompany it. We have already from time to time had 
glimpses and warnings of what would happen. The women 
would be outraged ; the men would be tortured ; both vic- 
tims and criminals would be burnt alive. What has hap- 
pened on a small scale before would happen on a great 
seale then. It would speedily become a war of extermina- 
tion; and who can doubt which race would succumb? But 
before this point was reached—at the first rumor of an in- 
tention on the part of the Northerners to emancipate and 
raise the slaves, every fetter would be doubled, every stri 
would be multiplied by ten. Mistrust and terror would 
the slaveowners and their overseers to the wildest ex- 
cesses of severity, and might thus even expedite the me- 
naced outbreak and the fearful retribution. Words cannot 
paint the state of affairs that would prevail throughout the 
entire South, the moment slaves and slaveholders became 
aware that the negro population were to be summoned to 
the field as combatants and arbiters of the strife. We on- 
ly ask two questions to those who either suggest or contem- 
late such a proceeding. Could any object, or any result, 
ustify those who brought’about such a hideous Saturnalia 
of atrocity and crime? And could those whose friends and 
fellow citizens had suffered such outrages as we have hinted 
at, ever, for generations to come, forget those who had let 
loose the nameless horrors upon them and theirs? On what 
terms could those who had called out four million of slaves 
to wreak their vengeance on their former masters, and 
those who had undergone that vengeance, ever again unite 
in one commonwealth, or become citizons even of one em- 
pire? ‘There are injuries which nature cannot forgive ; 
she would cease to be Nature if she did.’ ” 


The Post resumes: 


“ Well may this writer predict that “American madness 
will never reach a pitch hike this;”’ nevertheless, we are 
told that unless we do go mad with the enormity of hallu- 
cination to which the fury of the French revolution would 
be a mere ‘midsummer phrenzy, we cannot expect the full 
and cordial sympathy of Englishmen. Unless we brin 
upon our whole society a stupendous ruin ; unless we sacri- 
fice thousands of millions of, pooperty arm the white and 
black classes against each other, and deluge the land in 
blood for five or ten years, these British philanthropists 
will turn away from us and our war, us Aminadab Sleek 
turns away from the widow, with an awful grimmace and 
a sanctimonious snuffle, that “it’s not in ourline.” But that 
is a slander upon British philanthropy, as it is upon Brit- 
ish common sense.” 

Here, then, we have a reproduction, first in the London 
Economist, (of whose antecedents we are not informed,) next 
in the N.Y. Evening Post, of anti-slavery reputation—of 
all the old exploded predictions of horrors, consequent up- 
on the emancipation of slaves—just as though reason and 
religion, nature and revelation, philosophy afl common 
sense, divine prophecy and universal history, with super- 
added experiment before our own eyes, in our own day, 
had not unitedly put to shame those predictions, and for a 
quarter of a century, silenced them. 

Every one understands, of course, that no such “general 
slave insurrection’ as is therein described, or in fact, any in- 
surrection at all, has been proposed or advocated by any 
one, but only a recognition of all the people of the United 
States, as subjects and citizens, and an invitation to them 
all, who are loyal, to assist in putting down the rebellion / 

Yet the Post proceeds to say : 

“ Every fair-minded Englishman who contemplates this 
war in its ca or its probable effects, will speedily ar- 
rive at two conclusions: the first is that the emancipation 
of slaves is not a work for armies in time of war, but for 
statesmen in time of peace. The advance of numerous 
troops into a slaveholding community will of itself set free 
many bondmen ; but the season for the wise, safe and just 
disposal of a question of such magnitude will be when the 
whole comes to be adjusted among the terms of future set- 
tlement. Secondly, this war, though not a war directly 
aimed at the release of the slave, must indirectly work out 
the result in many ways. It is a trial for mastery between 
the free principles of Northern society, and those of slave 
society, and if the former triumph, as they unquestionably 
will, a tremendous reformation will be effected, though the 
word slavery is never more uttered. Free society carries 
with it the purifying streams,—the presses, the school- 
houses, the churches, the respect for the law and human 
rights—which will inevitably cleanse the foul and stagnant 
pool, without violence, bloodshed and wrong.” 


Just as though our statesmen did not control our armies! 
Just as though emancipated slaves, enrolled in armies un- 





der the Government, could not even more easily be pe: 
strained from excesses, if disposed to commit them, than jg 
the absence of armies, in time of peace! Just as though g 
national emancipation were not the best—the only guy 
preventive of servile commotions! Just as though, in oy 
present exigencies, (even if it were not morally w 


delay emancipation) we could afford to fight the rebgy. 


without the help of all the loyal inhabitants, leaving ity 
status of the loyal, to be settled by negotiation with 
rebels afterwards, as though the latter only were to be reg 
pected as citizens! Just as though the war could be 
conducted as neither to emancipate, nor to hinder emang. 
pation. Just as though, at present, the Government way 
not, by its generals, sending back fugitives into slavery, 
proclaiming its readiness to assist in putting down insyp 
rections of slaves, under the Federal flag, on condition tha 
the masters will haul down the Confederate flag. Just‘gs 
though it were honest, in the apologists of such a policy, 
to pretend a design to effect emancipation, by a “future sgt. 
tlement” with the rebels. Just as though there were or 
could be “any trial for mastery, between the free Principles 
of Northern society, and those of slave society,” while both 
together, even in a state of war with each other, were upj. 
ted with each other in keeping the slaves in subjectiog! 
Just as if “free society, free presses, free school-houses, free 
churches, respect for law and human rights,” could p 

bly be carried an inch into Southern territory, without s 


previous, or at least, a simultaneous abolition of slavery! 


Up to the hour that the British Government decregd 
West India emancipation, the predictions, and even the 
threats of the planters, of a “war of extermination betwéén 
the races,” equalled anything now utttered by the London 
Economist, endorsed by the Post. But, even in the absente 
of an army to enforce it, the law went into immediate and 
peaceful effect. To say that, with our superior advantages 
and in time of war, emancipation could not be with safety 
proclaimed, is equivalent to saying that it could not be, @ 
any other time. 

In time of peace, the theory of John Quincy Adams has 
been prevalent, that a national emancipation could only be 
effected in time of war. And now, as the nation and the 
world are just beginning to look to the government for 
some realization of the promise of that theory, behold, the 
Evening Post discovers that it can be done with safety, on- 
ly in time of peace, when, according to the theory of the 
Constitution, held by the Post, in common with politicians 
in general, the National Gevernment lacks the power. Neéi- 
ther in peace then, nor in war, is there to be any time for 
liberating the slaves, because, forsooth, it cannot be done 
without exciting the slaves to deeds of rapine and blood! 

Truly, abolitionists are called upon to revive their obéo- 
lete literature, to reprint Tome and Kimpa.u’s collection 
of testimonies, and flood the country anew, with the facts 
and the arguments. Mrs. Child, and Mr. Lewis Tappan, 
have each, quite opportunely, given to the world, brief 
atatements of the facts ; but the entire volume of the eri- 
dences should be reproduced and circulated. 

The need of this will be the more apparent, when itis 
considered that not only the N. Y. Evening Post, but after 
it, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, in the N. Y. Independent of 
August first, (a remrakable coincidence, as being the anné 
versary of West India emancipation) has lent her influen- 
tial name to the same fallacious objections. Of this, we 
shall speak in another number. 





UNDER BUNDS FOR THE ABULITION OF SLAVERY. 


THAT ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION LOAN. 

The loan of 150,000,000 to the Government, by the Banks 
of New-York, Boston and Philadelphia, we regard a mos 
important affair :—not so much because it furnishes that 
vast sum for the immediate wants of the Government, 
though this is important—not so much because it encouri- 
ges the people, and inspires confidence, at home and abroad, 
though that is still more important. 

The real, though unthought of value of the negociation, 
under an overruling Providence, will, we trust, strike deep- 
er than all this. , 

The one hundred and fifty millions will suffice to camry 
on the war only one hundred and fifty days, which will 
reach but to about the middle of January, when, if the 
war continues, as it is likely to do, there will be as 
more wanted for the next five months. 
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By that time, if not sooner, the necessity of striking di- 
nelly ot slavery in order to put down the rebellion will 
are become evident to every »ody. The only way to 
poke the one hundred and fifty million debt secure will be 
py tbolish slavery ; 80 that the capitalists of Wall Street - 
gute Street and Chestnut Street, and with them the con- 
geratists of all our cities and the whole country will be 
diel abolitionists, of course. 

When that loan was negeciated between the Secretary of 
ge Treasury and the principal monied men and Banking 
isditutions of the country, the two great contracting par- 
jes, all unwittingly and unconsciously, pledged themselves 
gotually and interchangingly to each other, to the country, 
ip the world, to universal humanity and to its Divine au- 
gor, and put themselves under bonds, in the penal sum of 
medundred and fifty millions of dollars, for the abolition of 
American slavery. 

Ahigher than any human power, we trust,will hold them 
p the redemption of the bond. 


> —<)e +r 
POST OF FICE STAMPS, 


Our friends in the country should be apprized that the Govyern- 
pint has issued new descriptions of Post Office stamps, and the old 
saps now in use, must be, in due season, exchanged for them, at 
teseveral post offices, or they will be refused, and becom e adead 
je. Some of the Post Offices are already supplied with the new 

, and others are not. The citizens of Wiliamsburgh for 
ample, were notified, one day this week, through the papers, 
fist they must exchange their old gtamps for new ones within four 
wfive days, after which they would be refused. Not one half the 
diaetis probably, will see the notice. We offered ours at the New 
York office, the hext day, and were told that the new ones were 
wt yet received at that office, and they could not tell when they 
wuld have them. Some day they will come, and, perhaps, be ad- 
vertised. And those who do not happen to see the advertisement, 
wil lose the opportunity of exchanging them. So it will be, we 
fear, all over the country, as it was, once before. We remember 
that, when the old five cent stamps went out of use, many persons 
gtcaught withthem in that way. The loss amounted to a large 
gam in all, and fell upon many who could ill afford it. Whether the 
Government or some of its agents, profited by the shave, we cannot 
tll. In either case, we think the operation rather a sharp one, 
and advise the public to be on their gdard. Every holder of P. O. 
stamps should use them, or enquire of his Post Master for the new 
ones, at least once or twice a week, till he gets them; unless he 
makes it a point to readevery word of everymewspaper printed in 
thecounty, This reminds us to add that, on the former occasion 
alluded to, the advertisement for a whole county, required, in some 
instances, that the stamps be presented at the Post office in the 
County seat, which placed it beyond thé power of many to ex- 


change them before forfeited. 
> to 


Hews of the Bn. 


SATURDAY, Aug. 17. 

The Paterson (N. J.) Guardian says that several presses 

in that State are in the pay of the Confederates, and are ad- 

vocating secession. Among these, it names the (Trenton ?) 
True American, and Newark Evening Journal. 


Prisoners Enslaved. -“ Star of the West.”—It will be re- 
membered that when the “ Star of the West” was captured 
by the Rebels, two or more colored men on board were said 
to have been enslaved. Afterward, the account was contra- 
dicted by Rebel “ authorities.” The original account, never- 
theless, turns out to have been true. One of the colored men, 
after having been enslaved, found means to escape; has re- 
tarned to Brooklyn, and relates the particulars of his enslave- 
ment. 


Presentments for Treason.—The Grand Jurors for the 
Southern District of New York, have presented to the U.S. 
Circuit Court for that District, the facts, that 
_ “There are certain newspapers within this district which are 

the frequent practice of encouraging rebels, now in arms, 

the Federa! Government, by expressing sympathy and 
agreement with them. 


“ These 4 wag are : 
“ ew York Datty and Werxiy Journat or Com- 
wence; The Damy and Werexty News; The Day and 


Warxiy Day Boox ; The Frreman’s Jourwat—all publish- 
@@ in the city of New York—and The Damy and Wrexty 
Eacxx, published in the city of Brooklyn.” 

~ ask the advice of the Court thereon. 


act of these disloyal papers is, of course, condemn- 
h and abhorred by ali loyal men; but the Grand Jury will 
glad to learn from the Oourt that it is also subject to in- 
t and condign punishment. : 
All which is respectfully presented. 
‘ Cartes Govip, Foreman. 
Signed by all the Grand Jurors. 


THE PRINCIPIA. 


Thomas J. Serral, a cotton merchant of oon 
arrived in the Persia, was arrested yesterday by the 
States Marsha], on charge of being a bearer of secession dis- 
. Two hundred thousand dollars, supposed to be a 
portion of a Southern loan, was found on bis person. 


at 


President Lincoln terday issued his tion, de- 
ae eee BOON SS te ma ee ont in- 
surrection, ing all commerce with them unlawful, and 


: 


announcing the confiscation of all goods and vessels 
cles conraries, thoes into. or ot of Shove Staton, nnd 
sels 0 therein which may be found at sea or in an 
States port. All marshals, etc., are enjoined 
and severity in enforcing the tion. 
as stringent and comp ve as anything 
on the indisputable jurisdiction of 
the United States over its own ports and coasts. 
the blockade” may therefore be considered as “‘ 


Gen. McClellan yesterday proclaimed the 
blockade of the po lines, revoking all existing 
cutting off all communications with the Virginia 
strictest regulations. 


From Missouri we learn that Ben McCu is reall 
having, as already rted, been killed in the recent 
The total loss on our side in that fight is ascertained to be no 
more than 400 in killed and wounded. Gen. Sigel | 
to reach Rolla on Friday. He had not been molested on the 


way.— Tribune. 
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from Fortress Monroe to Fox Hill, was a 
marine wire across Mill Creek, broken by 
ing anchor.—Cor. Tribune. 


Fiendish Acts of the Enemy.—We find this statement in 
the Louisville (Ky.) Democrat : 

“We learn that some time last week two men from the 
First District went over to Camp Bone to look around, and, 

rhaps, with the intention of joining the Confederate army. 
Not liking the appearance of things there they were about to 
leave, but were informed they could not return. They were 
blindfolded, and would have been shot, but for the interference 
of the colonel in command. These men, one of them naméd 
Jones, a man of family, were then taken over into Graves 
county, and blindfolded and shot. One died immediately, and 
the other lingered thirty-six hours, and although his wife was 
near him, she was not permitted to administer to his suffering. 
He lay in the sun, where shot, until death came to his relief. 
Can any Sepoy surpass in cruelty and inhumanity such con- 
duct as this? There is the most trustworthy authority for 
this statement.” « -. : 4 


MONDAY, Aug. 19. 


' Washington, Sunday, Aug. 18.—The statement im this 
correspondence, several days ago, that the Confederates were 
slowly moving their forces to the line of the Potomac, with a 
view of entering Maryland, and encouraging and supporting 
the revolutionary spirit in that State, with ultimate designs 
on Washington, is now repeated with increased assurances of 
its truth, and with such evidences as cannot be disregarded. 
With a view of meeting all possible contingencies which 
may arise in connection with this subject, the Administration 
has just issued the following important order,a prompt re- 
sponse to which, it is not doubted, will be given ; thus at 
once securing the Capital against invasion, and at the same 
time pore o additional confidence to the country of the 
earnestness of the Government in the protection of the gene- 


ral welfare : 
War Department, 
Wasuinaton, Monday, Aug. 19, 1861. t 
All commanders of regiments of volunteers ted by this 
tment in the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode island, 
New Hampshire, Maine and Michigan, will take notice of and 
conform promptly to the General Order this day directed to 
the Governors of the States above named, which is as follows : 
To the Governor of the State of ——: 
By direction of the President of the United States, you are 


urgently requested to forward, or cause to be forw: im- 
mediately, to the City of Washington, all volunteer regiments, 
or parts of regiments, at the expense of the United States 


Government, that may be now enrolled within your State, 
whether under immediate control or by acceptances, issued 
direct from the War Department, whether such volunteers are 
armed, equipped or uniformed or not. 

The officers of each regimental organization that may not 
be full shall leave recruiting officers at their several rendez- 
vous, and adopt such other measures as may be necessary to 
fill up their ranks at the earliest date possible. 

Ail officers of volunteer regiments on arriving will to 
the Commanding General, who will provide equipments and 
other supplies necessary for their comfort. 

To insure the movements of troops more rapidly than might 
otherwise be done, you will please confer with, and aid all 
officers of independent regiments in such manner as may be 
party to effect the object in view. All clothing or sup- 
plies belonging to, or contracted for the several regiments, 
shall be forwarded to Washington for their use, detailed re- 
ports of which skall be made to the Commanding General. 

Smon Cameron, Secretary of War. 
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Why, in consideration of the threatening aspect of the 
rebel forces for weeks past, the above order has been so 
long delayed, we, the unitiated, are, of course, unable to con- 
jecture. Let us hope, however, that it will prove to have 
been all in good season. . 


Gov. Pickens of South Carolina, is inflaming the South- 
ern public with a rumor that President Lincoln, before the 
fall of Fort Sumter, was almost or quite, “resolved ‘that 
Maj. Anderson and his garrison at Fort Sumter should per- 
ish” in order to ‘‘excite and madden the whole North) to.a 
war of extermination against slavery.” This shows that 
Gov. Pickens well understands the advantage that a “war 
of extermination against slavery” would give to the North, 
and that he fears nothing so much as such @ war. 


The Capitalists and the President.—At the close of the 
late session, in this city, of the Bank por ps the cities of 
New York Boston and Philadelphia. and 5 00 ef. 
fected the negotiation whereby they placed $50, in 
the hands of the government for the tion of the war, 
the following resolution was adopted : bs sae 

“Resolved, That this meeting, in assuming the grave \res- 

ibility of furnishing means to sustain the Government 
in this important crisis, leave tfully to express to 
the President of the United States, its confident expectation 
that the Government will, without ct. to party or. per- 
sonal considerations, 80 conduet its affairs in every depart- 
ment of the administration, as to insure vigor, integrity, 
evonomy and efficiency to the triumphant termination o 
the war.” ; 

A copy of this resolution, ‘sigoed by the President and 
the Cavey’ h was directed to be sent to the Pre t of 
the United States, and, no doubt, this has been done. 

The above recited action of the Capitalists of the coun- 
try is remarkable, not only for its delicacy but for its sig- 
nificance.—N, Y. Times. 


If the President should'issue a proclamation of liberty 
to the slaves, inviting them to volunteer against the rebels , 
might he not truthfully say that he was but acting in the 
wisest manner, to comply with the wishes of the Capital- 
ists ? 

An important seizure has already been made under the 
roclamation of the President. Goods to the value of about 
5,000, purchased by parties in Baltimore for Kichmond 

dealers, were yesterday intercepted at Annapolis Junction, 


and taken possession of, together with the teams and wag- 
ons by which they were conveyed, and a number of 





letters to'officers in the rebel army. It is also ay elie 
the man having charge of the goods, has also i 
much valuable information in reference to the manner in 
which communication hap been kept up between Baltimore 
and the rebel States. us one prolific source of supply 
the rebels is undoubtedly at last cut off. 


Gen. Scott yesterday issued a general order uniting the 
Military Departments of Washington and Northeastern Vir- 
inia, including Maryland as far as Bladensburgh, into one 
epartment, to be called the Department of the Potomac, 
and to be under the control of Gen. McClellan, who is or- 
dered to proceed to organize the troops in the De ent 
in divisions and independent tetgades. This order will 
soon, undoubtedly, be followed by another, establishing sta- 
ted periods for division and brigade drills, and our troops 
will thus become accustomed to moving in large bodine, 
while their officers will obtain a more perfect knowl 
oy may be expected of them on the field of e.— 
imes. 


Mr. Jefferson Davis under the authority of Confederate 
legislation of course, has issued a proclamation ordering all | 
residents in the seceded States, who do not recognize the 
Confederacy, to depart within forty days, under pain of 
being “condemned as aliens and enemies.” The purpose of 
this order must be to operate on the Union population of 


East Tennessee’; for, as we are advised, all opposition to 
the tism of the Confederate rebels has been tho ” 
crushed out, long since, in every other part of the one 
Bat Tennessee the opposition to the rebel rule was, 


in 

too formidable to be suppressed by the usual means of mob 

violence. Not only large prenel’ Aa but entire counties 
and districts, were unanimously faithful to the old Union, ° 
and resolved to know no other allegiance.—Jb. 


The Secretary of State has just issued an order directing 
that no person shall leave the country for any foreign port . 
without a passport countersigned by the Secretary of Skate; 
nor shall any person be permitted to land from abroad un- 
less provided with the proper passport, after a reasonable 
time has been given for the fact of such requirement to be 
known in the gountry from which such persons come. 

“A voice from the Administration.” Under this head, 
The World publishes a speech of Hon. Caleb B. Smith, 
Secretary of the Interior, addressed to several thousands of 
citizens, at Providence R. 1.—from which we extract the 
following. > 





“The minds of the people of the South have been deceived 
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by the artful representations of demegogues, who have as- 
sured them that the people of the North were determined 
to bring the power of this government to bear upon them 
for the pu of crushing out this institution of slavery. 
I ask you, is there any truth in this charge? Has the gov- 
ernment of the United States, is any single stance, by 
any one solitary act, interfered with the institutions of the 
South / No, not one. 

“The theory of this government is that the states are sov- 
ereign within their proper sphere. The government of the 
United States has no more right to interfere with the insti- 
tution of slavery in South Carolina than it has to ony’ thy 
with the peculiar institutions of Rhode Island, whose 

I have enjoyed to-day. But, my friends, during the 
ast summer, when the great political contest was raging 
throughout the land—then it was that designing and dis- 
honest men, for the purpose of accomplishing their own sel- 
fish scheme, appealed to the prejudices of the southern = 
ple, denouncing those who supported Mr. Lincoln as aboli- 
tio as men who would disre the constitutional 
rights ‘of the South, and transcend the powers of the gov- 
ernment. Excited by these iniquitous appeals, they were 
ready to take arms to prevent the Inauguration of that 

dent whom a majority of the people had declared to 
be the man of their choice. 

“My friends, I have known the President long and well. 
It has been my fortune to be selected as one of his constitu- 
tional advisers. I have had the honor of being connected 
with this administration since its commencement, and I tell 
you to-night that you can not find in South Carolina a man 
more anxious religiously and my avg to observe all 
the features of the Constitution relating to slavery, than 
Abraham Lincoln. 


“My friends, we make no war upon Southern institutions. 
We recognize the right of South Carolina and Georgia to 
hold slaves if they desire them. But, my friends, we ap- 
appeal to you to uphold the great banner of our glorious 
country, and to leave the people of that country to settle 
these domestic matters according to their own choice and 
the exigencies which the times may present. 


“But, my, friends, with all these sacrifices you have not 
yet done enough. Your country demands from you more 
sacrifices. With ee the enemy is upon us. 
Perhaps while I am speaking, he is thundering at the gates 
of your capital. If they gain possession of that, they think 
they will destroy your nationality. I trust the patriotic 
men of Rhode Island are not satisfied with the efforts they 
have made. Requisitions have been received from the War 

rtment for more troops. Let them be ready. If they 
could start this very hour they would not be one hour too 
soon, For I tell you your country requires them at this 
very moment. 

“Men of Rhode Island put on your armor, and rush to the 
capital to defend it. It is this hour in danger, menaced by 
an overpowerin ce. Prompt as you may be, you may be 
too late; you have not a moment to lose. If you love 
your country and the institutions under which you have 
prospered and the liberty which has made you the admira- 
tion of the world, come forward at this moment and show 
your devotion to it by making sacrifices necessary to main. 
tain it.” 

The italics are as we find them, in The World, where it 
appears without comment, that Journal, doubtless, approv- 
ing the course of the Government! Has “the Almighty 
any attributes that could take sides with us, in such a con- 
test ?” 

It is very remarkable that this urgent appeal for imme- 
diate help, was made to the citizens of Rhode Island, by 
the Secretary of the Interior, three days previous to the date 
of the requisition from the Secretary of War !—If the form- 
er was not precipitate, was not the latter dilatory ? 


From Europe. News of the battle of Bull’s Run was re- 
ceived on Sunday, 4th. It caused a profound sensation. 
Northern Americans were much depressed, and the South- 
erners opener does There was almost a colli- 
sion in the Liverpool News-Room. 

Mr. Russell’s letter to The Times was confined to graphic 
details of the rout of the Northern army. He it a 
cowardly rout, a miserable, causeless panic, and disgrace- 
ful to men in uniform, not soldiers. 


The Times epee says the victory was a complete 
one. The Union army lost all, even the military honor and 
wishes it could find something in it to congratulate either 
victors or vanquished, but sees nothing but what must stim- 
ulate the evil passions of both combatants. 


The Daily News denounces The Times’ criticism, but says 
— has happened which was not anticipated as _possi- 

e. . 
All journals think the event has closed the door of com- 
promise, and must embitter and prolong the struggle. 

A Paris letter says the success of the Southerners power- 
fully operated on Parisian opinion in favor of the Seces- 


sionists. 
rorogued on the 6th. The Queen’s 





THE PRINCIPIA. 


trusts there is no danger of the peace of Europe. She no- 
tices the consummation of the Kingdom of Italy, and 

for happy results. She says of American affairs : “The 
dissensions which arose some months ago in the United 
States have unfortunately assumed the character of open 
war. Her Majesty, dveply lamenting this result, has de- 
termined, in common with the other powers of Europe, to 
observe a strict neutrality between the contending parties. 
— Tribune. 

On the last day of the session, Lord Palmerston stated 
his views on the question. He said in effect, if the block- 
ading force should allow any one yessel to enter a block- 
aded port by the payment of duties, the blockade from 
that moment is raised. A belligerant may seal up a port 
but if he lets one vessel in, his right is gone. It follows, 
therefore, that when a National cruiser willingly allows a 
ship to a blockaded port upon payment of customs, 
the blockade will be at an end.— Times. 


TUESDAY, 20th. 


A rumor from Guadaloupe, of the capture of the Privateer 
Sumpter, is in circulation, but needs to be confirmed. 


The Privateer Jeff Davis has made further captures. 


The new oath prescribed by act of ae was adminis- 
tered to-day to the heads of bureaus and clerks in the Treasury 
Department. 

Fortress Monroe, Sunday, Aug. 18.--Gen. Wool assumed 
command at Old Point, this morning. Lieut. C. 0. Church 
is acting as Adjutant-General. The presence of Gen. Wool 
is ly having a good effect upon the troops. 

The destination of Gen. Butler, who gives up the charge of 
Fortress Monroe to Gen. Wool, is not yet known. 


From Gen. Banks’ Command. Sandy Hook, Monday, 
Aug. 19.—Between 3 and 4 o’clock to-day, 300 rebel cavalry 
came down to the landing at the ferry. Two companies of 
Gordon’s Second Massachusetts Regiment fired and the rebels 
retreated. It is known that two were killed and five wound- 
ed. Our troops were unhurt. 

The rebels are still on the outskirts at Harper’s Ferry, 
watching the movements of our troops. 

Col. Gordon’s regiment is on guard at Harper’s Ferry. 


Philadelphia, Monday Aug. 19.—Pierce Butler was ar- 
rested this afternoon by the United States Marshal, by order 
of Secretary Cameron. He was taken to New-York this 
evening, en route for Fort Hamilton. 

The arrest of Pierce Butler was followed by the arrests of 
Wn. B. Reed, late Minister to China ; George M. Wharton, 
late United States District Attorney ; Charles Brown, Ex- 
Collector of the Port, and David Solomon. It is stated that 
Butler's arrest was caused by intercepted letters giving in- 
formation to the enemy. - 

Jefferson City, Sunday, Aug. 18.—While Col. Segel’s 
Fit’ Missouri Beserve Corps, and Col. Worthington’s Fifth 
Iowa, were coming down the river on the Government steam- 
er, they were frequently fired upon with cannon and small 
arms, by Secessionists from the banks, killing one, and wound- 
ing seven or eight of the troops. 

Trenton, Mo., Saturday, Aug. 17.—Messengers bring in- 
formation that Col. Hecker, who left here Thursday evening 
with his regiment, surprised a body of some 400 rebels, near 
Fredericksburgh, early yesterday morning, and captured all 
their camp equipage, and ate the breakfast which they had 
just prepared. Twelve prisoners were also taken. 

Gen. Prentis has arrived and taken command of all the 
forces in this second. 


“Gerrit Smith on the War.”—In addition to his article in 
the Tribune and his Letter to Owen Lovejoy, Mr. Smith has 
written a sharp and able reproof to the New York State De- 
mocratic Committee, for their having declined the overtures 
for unity made to them by the New York State Republican 
Committee. 

“George Wilkes” writes from Washington to the N. Y. 
Times, complaining of the inefficiency of the Government ; 
and demandiag a new Cabinet, intimating that the present 
Cabinet is already suspected of treason ; adding that “ the 
Democracy who have given up their all to save their country, 
will not be led into defeat by Lincoln,” and complaining that 
they have not their “ share of representation in the Cabinet.” 
This smacks quite as much of partizanship as of patriotism. 


Fugitive Slaves.—A letter from St. Mary's county, Mary- 
land, dated August 15, says : 

There is quite a rush to our shore of the blacks from Vir- 
ginia. On Tuesday morning last, a batteau, in which were 
ten likely negroes, was stranded on Cornfield Point. ae 
got safe to land, and were taken up by the neighborh 
patrol, and /ast night, I believe, they were taken back to Vir- 
ginia. Is not this a law of Congress recently passed? Vir- 
ginie, which was so sensitive about losing a single fugitive 
slave that she joined in this unnatural rebellious war, is now 





Parliament was 
Speech was read by commission. The speech says our 





having her negroes escaping by hundreds. 


foreign relations are friendly and satisfactory, and she 





Gen. Fremont on Fugitive Slaves. 


Heapquarrers Western Deparriewr 
Sr. Louis, Aug. 10, 1861. } 

To Samu. T. Grover, esq.—Sir: I am instructed by Me 
jor-General Fremont to say to you in reference to the two 
slaves that were taken from certain “Union men” jp 
northwestern portion of the State, by Col. Turchin of the Mt 
Indiana Volunteers, that portion of the State being then aug 
now in a state of insurrection, the slaves having been brought 
to this city with the regiment, afterward detained in the 
Arsenal, and afterward escaped beyond ; and most 
of the circumstances occurring before their arrival in this oj 
that he would suggest to the claimants of the slaves, that the) 
prove their claim and the fair value of the slaves, as well ay 
their own position as open, active friends of the General Goy. 
ernment, having all property affirmed to before some 
authority ; that said documents be transmitted to him, be 
he will forward them to the Government at Washington, withy 
his recommendation that the claim be paid. And he further 
desires me to say that he cannot consent that this should be 
considered as a precedent for the settlement of similar cases 
where the circumstances may materially differ. 

Very respectfully, E. W. Davis, . 
Captain and Secretary, 


The proposed Division of Virginia.—The Attorney-Geng. 
ral, Mr. Edward Bates, has given a written opinion against 
the Constitutionality of the proposed division, and approving 
the organization, at Wheeling, of a new government for the 
whole State, in place of the traitor government. . 

In a State Convention, in session at Wheeling, Mr. Ritthié’ 
took the same ground, and said— 

“That the slavery question must come up in the formation 
or adoption of a Constitution, and this would not only create 
controversy in Congress, but bring about a divided sentiment, 
among our own people, which must result very di 7 
The present reorganized State Government would have to 
abrogated, and the people of a portion of the State left with. 
out any government whatever. Such a movement must at 
this time tend to weaken the strength of the General Govern- 
ment and retard the restoration of the Union.” . 


From this, it would seem that the proposed division is op- 
posed, lest a new Constitution should have to be formed, and 
the slavery question get introduced. 


ba 


WEDNESDAY, ist. 


From Washington there is little additional news this mors: 
ing, in respect to the apprehended attack of the rebels. The 
N. Y. Times says : 

The Baltimore Exchange, the leading secession organ 
that city, publishes a letter from Washington, of which this 
the concluding aph : 

“ No one here believés for a moment that it is any part of 
the Confederate plan to attack the intrenchments and defences 
opposite Washington—least of all, to attack the Capital di. 
rectly. They appreciate too intellegently the force of Northen 
sentiment on this point. Such a dem ion, if ever con- 
templated, has doubtless been long since abandoned.” 


The N. Y. Times “agrees with the Baltimore Exchange 
that the attack will not be made.” Perhaps it will not; but 
we cannot think the Baltimore Exchange very reliable au- 
thority on that point. It is just such a statement as that 
journal would like to have b-lieved, if it knew the attack were 
about to be made. 


The response of the people to the recent call of the War De- 
partment for Volunteers to proceed to Washington is most 
cheering. From this city it is probable that eight regiments 
will move during the week, including the Anderson Zouaves, 
the Long Island Volunteers, N. Y. Chasseurs, Cameron Rifles, 
Ira Harris Guard, Lincoln Cavalry, Washington Grays, and 
the 55th Regiment—Garde Lafayette. From Massachusetts, 
five regiments are to go this week. ‘Ten companies.weat from 
Trenton, N.J., yesterday. A battery of artillery, consisting 
of six pieces and 156 men, from Hudson County, N. J., also 
went yesterday. In Washington, the best feeling prevails 
and all the soldiers are impatient for the threa' approach 
of the enemy. Ample precautions are taken to guard against 
surprise, and to frustrate the plans of the Rebels. 

tis said that Jobnston and Beau have been re-eu- 
forced since the battle of Bull Run by from 15,000 to 20,00 
men, and that Yorktown, Norfolk, and Richmond have beet 
stripped of troops to menace the Capital and Maryland— 
Tribune. 

From Missouri, the accounts, since the death of Gen. Lysm 
indicate great energy, activity, and hopefulness, on the part 
of the rebels. 


Gen. Price, according to intelligence received in Jefferso 
City, has already occupied Warsaw, Bolivar and Ocolo with 
detachments of his command ; and Warrens Johnson, 
Georgetown and Sedlia, in Pettis County, have takes 
possession of by Secessienists, under Col. Consider. 
able bodies of men are also leaving the Northern counties aad 
pushing southward to join the State forces. Gen. Price bat 
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issued a proclamation at Springfield, in which he claims the 
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of the recent battle as a glorious victory for the Rebel 
_—Times. 
The Richmond Dispatch intimates that the rebel forces are 
pot mastering for the capture of such small game as Wash- 
pand Baltimore. They are to seize upon the larger and 
galthier cities of Philadelphia and New York. There can 
be no doubt that the United States Mist, at Philadelphia, 
wi the New York Custom House and Banks, have been, for 
slong time, hopefully coveted by the Rebels, and that they 
ge counting upon their Northern Confederates, eager to share 
gih them the plander. The “ Knights of the Golden Circle,» 
,eeret military order, numbering, according to some ac- 
qunts, hundreds of thousands of members, is doubtless relied 
spon for this servive, whenever the mystic signal shall be 


given. 

Western Virginia—The Wheeling, Va., Convention pn 
terday the ordinance creating a new State. is 
jelades 39 counties, and provides that certain adjoining 
gounties may join it in case a majority of the people agree. 
The ordinance also provides for the election of delegates to a 
Constitational Convention, and for submitting the question to 
whe . This election will take place on the 24th of Octo- 
ber.— ribune. 

This is, apparently, a movement toward organizing a new 
State without slavery. How the Federal Administration 
gill treat the movement, now that it is inaugurated, remains 
to be determined. We have seen that Mr. Attorney-General 
Bates discountenanced it befere hand, whether in concert with 
the Cabinet is not known. ~- 


The Committee appointed to examine into the matter of 
disloyal employees of the Government at Washington, will 
today report the names of more than 100 untrue Department 
Oerke.— Tribune. 


From the Cincinnati papers we learn that a man was re- 
cently arrested in that city on a charge of treason, and that, 
other papers, was a letter from Hon. Jesse D. Bright, 
itrodnci the r to Jeff. Davis, and stating that he 
visited Richmond for the purpose of exhibiting an improved 
firearm. — Tb. 


THURSDAY, 22d. 


It is believed that the new legislature of Kentucky will de. 
poe Governor Magoffin, and request Senators Breckinridge 
and Powell to resign.. 

The government is now sendipg arts into East Tennessee. 


Wasuincron, August 21.—The continued alarms about 
designs ot the insurgents against the ital are now declared 
by gentlemen in quarters, to be fabrications of secession emis- 
sries. Opinions, however, are divided on this subject. 


It issaid that the rains have so swollen the Potomac that 
the Rebel troops-cannot, at present, cross over into Maryland 
as they had intended. 

There are rumors of a “negro insurrection in Orange 
Oounty, Virginia, set on by a negro preacher.” 

YRIDAY, 234. 


Harper’s Ferry &c.—There is a rumor, not generally 
eredited, that Gen. Banks had withdrawn his army frorh its 
ition contiguous to Harper’s Ferry, and that this with- 
wal had been immediately followed by the re-occupation 
of Harper’s Ferry by the cabot under Gen. Johnston, and 
the crossing of the Potomac by a portion of his command. 
A further rumor is that Gen. Banks, with his command, 
has actually crossed the Potomac and advanced to Win- 
chester, which place he had taken ion of, notwith- 
sanding the opposition of a rebel force of four thousand 
men.-Times. 
These reports are from Philadelphia, but are not accred- 
ited at Washington. 


Were will THEY sTRIKE ?—While the rumors in 
| yer and circulated by the disloyal por- 
tion of the population, and resting upon the private infor- 
mation they are supposed to point to an attack by 
the insurgents upon the capital, either directly, or indirect- 

by a sudden movement into Maryland, it is not unlikely 

these rumors are intended to cover a real movement of 
the insurgent forces against General Rosencrans, who now 
commands in Western Virginia, and whose army is, we 
fear, so situated that it will not be easy to come to his aid 
with fresh forces, if the enemy should attack with a greatly 
Miperior force, as he is wisely in the habit of doing.— Post. 


Secession is still rampant in Baltimore, even in face of 
the Federal troops. 


The Rebels, it is believed, are getting supplies from the 
Northern States, by way of the West Indies. 


Ben McCalloch is not dead after all—at least, so we. in- 
fer from the fact that a proclamation has been issued to the 
ee of Missouri over his signature. The document is 

Springfield, and assures 


e inhabitants of the State, 
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that his sole motive in coming at the head of an army, is to 


make war upon Northern foes, and to drive the National 
troops out. 
Traitors in New Yorx.—The Post says: We have 


seen a printed circular, which has been distributed among 
merchants and importers, calling their attention to certain 
Custom-house brokers, who may be seen daily at the ser- 
vice desk, and who are represented to be traitors. 


Wasuineton, August 22.—A fugitive slave was arrest- 
ed yesterday, near Rockville, Maryland, by order of Secre- 
tary Cameron, and returned to his master.—Post. . 

The Times discredits the above statement on the ground 
of its “inconsistency” with the late order of Secretary Cam- 
eron to Gen. Butler. We hope the Times is incorrect, but 
dare not accept the argument drawn from its “inconsisten- 
cy” as conclusive. By this logic we should have to doubt 
whether there be any Federal Administration, or any such 
paper as the Times. 


Wasnineron, August 22.—The National Intelligencer 


. | has advices, recived by way of Kentucky, to the effect that 


the rebels are preparing to attempt the invasion of Mary- 
land, and that the commanders of the enemy’s forces also 
intend to make an offensive movement in the Cheat Moun- 
tain pass in Virginia. 

Secession Newsparers.—The circulation of the New 
York Daily News, has been suppressed by the United States 
authorities in Philadelphia. 

The last issue of the Christian Observer, of Philadelphia, 
was also seized for an article attacking the government. 

ot 


Family Miscellany. 
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OUR BABY. 
Little feet pattering 
Over the floor, 
Little face peeping 
In at the door. 


Little hands in mischief, 
Busy as a bee, 

Little voice crowing 
In babyish glee. 


Little eyes a-beaming 

With Heaven’s own blue, 
Little cheekstinted 

With rose-bud hue. 


Little April dashes, 
But rainbows reveal ; 

For babies have no sorrows 
But “ cakie ” can heal. 


Innocent baby-heart, 
Throbbing with joy, 

Is our little sunbeam— 
Our birdie—our boy ! 


O, may that little heart 
Sometime o’erflow, 

With a joy born of heaven, 
Unknown here below. 


O, may those tiny feet 
Sometime have trod 

The path to the Home 
Of our Father—our God ; 


And those sweet azure eyes 
Reflect that love 
Which is all the light 
Of Heaven above. 
L.G. 


———_>— 
THE USE OF TEARS. 


Be not thy tears too harshly chid, 
Repine not at the rising sigh ; 

Who, if he might, would always bid 
The breast be still, the chest be dry! 


How little of. ourselves we know 
Before a grief the heart has felt! 
The lessons that we learn of woe 
May brace the mind, as well as melt. 


The energies too stern for mirth, 
The reach of thought, the strength of will, 
"Mid cloud and tempest have their birth, 
Through blight and blast their course fulfil. 


Love’s perfect triumph never crown’d 
The hope unchequered by @ pang; 

The gaudiest wreaths with thorns unbound, 
And Sappho wept before she sang. 


Tears at each sweet emotion flow ; 
They wait on pity’s gentle claim, 




















On admiration’s fervid glow, 
On piety’s seraphic flame. 
Tis only when it mourns and fears, 
The loaded spirit feels forgiven ; 
And through the midst of falling tears 
We catch the clearest glimpse of heaven. 
Earl of Carlisle. 
- >——- 2-2. - 


PEARLS. 


Many beatiful things lie out of sight! Nature is very 
careful of her valuables, and doesn’t spread her jewels in 
the sun. Pebbles, not pearls, are strewn on the sea sands ; 
dew-drops, not diamonds, glisten in the flowers. Delicious 
days die peacefully, one after another, in the depths of the 
forest ; moonbeams kiss lovingly the brows of the lonesome 
mountains. And Grace learns the lesson from Nature. 
She hides her humble hearts in quiet places, and looks 
not in palaces for the purest lives. Her pearls are in the 
shell, and there, for wise purposes, she lets them rest, know- 
ing, all the while, that her inventory of treasures is, greater 
th an the world is apt to think. The corner-stones and bould 
ders, the strong pillars and polished shafts, stand out in un- 
mistakable proportions, but the gems are laid away in cas- 
kets till the time shall come to set them one by one, for the 
adorning of the eternal temples. All honor to patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, and martyrs,—to the long line of “living 
epistles, known and read ofall men,”—to those who have 
“wept between the porch and the altar ;” but just now, a 
message to the little ones, the hidden ones, the patient ones 
—the pearls. 

When a Jericho is to be laid in the dust, give us the trum- 
pets of rams’ horns; but when babes are taught to lisp their 
prayers, we hark for the coming of the cadences which 
dwell on-the lips of mothers. All heroes are not in mail, 
but brave hearts look out, ‘sometimes, from patient eyes ; 
and now and then we cross the even path of some lowly 
and saintly life, wrought out amid such adverse circumstan- 
ces, we and know we have carelessly stumbled upon a pre- 
cious stone the Master himself is polishing. 

Great deeds and little, as we rank them in our short- 
sighted calculations, may stand in inverse relations when 
the recording angel makes out the celestial estimate of hu- 
man action. The less may be the greater, and the greater 
may be the less. Heaven’s scale of measurement may be 
ours turned upside down ;, for there are lives of which no 
earthly note is taken, and whose story the world would not 
think worth the telling, into whose details angels delight 
to enter—hearts so sanctified by suffering and pain that they 
have grown pure as the sea shells, and the fore-casting of the 
“new song” is continually murmuring in them. 

Then dispise not the day nor the life of little things. Are 
you weary, my sister, that a week’s duties are such trivial 
nothings, ( at least in your own eyes; ) that the six sunsets 
drop one after another, and you can point to nothing great— 
only stitches, perhaps ? Yon have rocked the cradle, dressed 
dolls, builded block-houses, mended broken toys, helped the 
“little ones ” in their “ so hard” lessons, taught each a verse 
for the Sabbath-school, and here it is Saturday night! The 
babes are in bed at last, and you sit wearily down and think, 
as you plunge into that pile of mending, What is my life 
worth to the world—a week and nothing brought to pass— 
nothing? But wait. All unconciously to yourself, perhaps, 
you have stamped those little duties with such a sweet pa- 
tience, that in the eyes of him “ who seeth not as man seeth,” 
you have made them as sacred as the last devotions of a 
martyr at the stake. 

Jesus knows he has been glorified in these bits of labor, 
that they are clippings ofa jewel to be worn in his own crown, 
that you have faithfully finished all you were called upon 
to do, and that the life you are living can never be worth- 
less as long as it is so in harmony with his holy will. 


Then cease to mourn that you are a pearl instead of a pil- 
lar. Remember that the alabaster box of ointment might 
have been sold for three hundred pence and given to the 
poor, and the world would have thought well of it; bnt Ma- 
ry was content to break it over the feet of her blessed Lord, 
and it was enough for her that he should say, “ Well done.” 

Are you tempted to murmur, my brother, that wearisome 
days and nights are appointed unto you—that your place 
in the vineyard of the Lord, a place that seemed to need 
you, perhaps, should be so early vacant? Perhaps you are 
being sick, to the glory of God. 
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A servant of Christ, and a pillar in the church of which 
he was a member, was once laid aside from active duty dur- 
ing a powerful revival, and his voice was sadly missed in 
the place of prayer—a friend calling to see him lamented 
the fact, and denominated it, in a complaining tone, “a mys- 
terious providence.” Looking up with a sweet smile, the 
invalid answered, “My part is to lie here and cough.” 

The world did not know that it held such a miracle of 
grace in its bosom, but think you not that cough was elo- 
quent in heaven ? 

Again the pillar was made a pearl, and Christ and the 
angels could understand why. The best of us feel most 
keenly that we make but wretched work of living, and are 
sometimes tempted to believe ‘that we might better our 
lives, if God would better our circumstances. 

We must learn to live where we are, and be content. 
Heavy blows strike our foundation stones, but gems are 
polished, little by little. Christ knows where his material 
lies fer the heavenly building. He will need it all. Eve- 
rything is preparing beforehand in this work-shop of earth 
—the gold and silver, the brass and iron and precious 
stones, 80 that, as in the building of Solomon’s temple, there 
shall béno sound of the hammer heard while in the last 
great day the Divine Architect is fitting the various parts 
of his work together. And when to crown the whole with 
a perfect beauty, he collects and sets the jewels, he will 
not leave out the pearls.— Independent. 


SHAKING OUT THE REEF. 
BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D. D. 


On the wide ocean, between us and India, the winds blow 
for weeks in one direction. Then the ship moves on day 
and night, safely, rapidly, and pleasantly. A sea captain 
has been heard to say that he has sailed his ship six weeks, 
without altering a sail. These are called the “Trade 
Winds.” 

“T will tell you a fact about drinking,” said a noble old 
sea captain. “And I tell you, boys, that when people say 
‘it don’t hurt anybody to drink, if they don’t drink too 
much, they don’t know what they are talking about. 
There is no such thing as drinking spirits, without drinking 
too much, When! used to sail to India, and got into the 
trade winds, I used to put all the sails on my ship which 
she could possibly bear. But I noticed a curious fact.— 
Every morning about eleven o’clock, I used to go dewn into 
my cabin and take a horn of brandy. Before going down, 
I would cast my eye over the ship to see that every sail 
was full, and every rope taut. She was under all the sail 
she could safely carry. On coming up out of the cabin, 
having taken my brandy, it always seemed as if the ship 
was sailing too slow, and the winds had fallen. Then I 
would cry, ‘up there, lads, and shake out that reef.’—For 
about thirty minutes, my poor ship would stagger under 
the new press of sail. By that time, when my brandy be- 
gan to subside, I found she was under too heavy a pressure, 
the winds seemed to blow harder, and again I would shout 
‘ap there, lads, and clew up that reef.’ So I found it day 
after day, and was utterly unable to account for the lull in 
the wind just about that hour. But one day, I was unwell 
and omited my brandy, and overheard my cook, black as 
Cesar, say, ‘Captain drink no brandy to-day—guess no 
shake out reef!’ Then I understood all! From that time 
I dropt my brandy, and there was no change in the sails of 
my ship. I drank moderately, and yet it was too much 
and it would not have been strange, if I had lost my ship 
in consequence. I tell you, boys, there is no such thing as 
drinking, without drinking too much !” 

It’s even so. We don’t know but a little about it. Many 
a ship-master has felt cold or hot, tired or sleepy, vexed or 
troubled, and has gone to the bottle, gained courage to be 
rash, “shaken out the reef,” till his ship was dashed on the 
rocks, or swamped in the seas. 

Many a physician has been worn down by labors and 
anxieties, his nerves weak, and his min? wavering, and has 
gone to the bottle and thus ie “shakes out the reef’—is 
rash in dealing his powerful medicines, and he loses his 
patients, loses self-reliance, and the confidence of the com- 
munity, and he loses practice and character, and is ruined. 

Many a merchant drinks a little, feels more confidence, 
makes bargains when thus stimulated—“shakes out his 
reef” —and is ruined. 











your temper if you lose all the little property you possess. 
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Many « mechanic takes a contract which he examined | 
after drinking a little, forgot the number of hard blows it | 
would cost to complete it, and thus he “shakes out the | 
reef,” and is rained. 

Many # young man falls into jovial company, feels that | 
it would not be manly to refuse to drink with them, and he 
drinks, “shakes out his reef,” and acquires a taste that is | 
his destruction. 

And many a bright boy, the hope of his father, and the 
pride of his mother, early learns to drink a little, and thus 
he “shakes out the reef,” disappoints the hopes of his 
friends, lives a poor creature, dies a drunkard, and reads 
over the gate of heaven, no “drunkard shall inherit eternal 
life”"—S. S. Times. 

Se Sa ew 
QUARTER PER CENT A DAY. 


“TI could not have believed it, had you not proved it 
from my books. Even when proved, it seems impossible to 
credit it.” 

Such was the exclamation of a merchant here, in reply to 
& committee of his creditors, by whom his books had been 
examined for the purpose of ascertaining the causes of his 
failure. They discovered that in seven months he had paid 
$28,000 in usurious interest. His capital had been small, 
but his business had been disproportionately large, in fact 
he had greatly overtraded. Eagerness to be doing a large 
business had led him to give long credit on goods which he 
bought on a short credit. He took the promissory notes of 
country buyers living a thousand miles away, in settle- 
ment of their bills. All fair enough and good enough, if 
such customers had the proper idea of what punctuality 
means. But too many of them have very crude notions of 
that important word. His own notes coming due, he 
obtained discounts by using the country obligations as 
collateral—but everybody knows the end of such finan- 
ciering. The latter being unpaid at maturity, he was shut 
out of bank, and turned over to the mercy of those who 
have no such Word in their vocabulary. 

“Where have you usually obtained your discounts?” 
asked one of the committee. 

“ On the street principally,” was the reply. 

“Principally ? Has the bank discounted anything for 
you within six months ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ What rates have you usually paid on the street ?” 

“ From one to two per cent a month.” 

“Can you remember having ever paid more ?” 

“I have sometimes paid a quarter per cent a day.” 

“ Did it ever occur to you that you were thus spending 
money that belonged to your creditors? You began two 
years ago with $20,000 capital, and for seven months you 
have been spending at the rate of $48,000 a year for usury, 
without appearing to have had the least idea of the fact. 
No business under the sun can stand the half of such a loss. 
The committee need look no further. When a man gets up 
to a quarter per cent a day, his ruin is certain, and every 
dollar he spends in that way is really so much improperly 
taken from his creditors.”— T'ribune. 

~appeigendpaiatetip title lid 
KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 


“T never can keep anything!” cried Emma, almost 
stamping with vexation. “Somebody always takes my 
things and loses them.” She had mislaid some of her 
sewing implements. 

“ There is one thing,” remarked her mother, “that you 
might keep if you would try,” 

“TI should like to keep even one thing,” answered 
Emma. 

* Well, then, my dear,” resumed mamma, “keep your 
temper ; if you will only do that, perhaps you will find it 
easy to keep other things. I dare say if you had employed 
your time in searching for the missing articles, you might 
have found them, before this time. You have only got into 
passion, and you have accused somebody, and unjustly, 
too, of taking away your things and losing them. Keep 
your temper, my dear ; when you have missed an article 
keep your temper and search for it. You had better keep 


So, my dear, I repeat, keep your temper.” 
Emma subdued her ill-humor, searched for the articles 





she had lost, and found them in her workbag. 





“Why, mamma, here they are! I might have been 
sewing all this time, if I had kept my temper.” 
—__—_>—<40- 

ORDER IN THE FAMILY. 


“The werd is like a book— 
The children are the leaves, 
The parents are the cover that 
Protection, beauty gives.” 


Family Order—Will You Have it ? 

Still; calm; hush ; still as life, hush as heayen, peacefyl 
as a lamb, harmless as a dove! Nothing is more impor. 
tant and desirable than order at family prayers. 
here especially, is heaven’s first law. Who can read, sing 
pray, or exhort profitably, in a little Babel or Bedlam) 
where children are fidgetty, restless as the ocean wave, up. 
ruly as wild asses’ colts; where confusion is on confusion? 
During the morning and evening exercises of family devo. 
tion, every one should be in time in his place, quict asa 
lamb, hush as hush can be, attentive as angels, even to the 
tiniest. It’s a very easy matter to have family order, if 
proper early steps are taken. But let disorder, once begin, 
and go on topsy-turvy « little while—who then is ableto 
turn the world upside-down, when it is upside-down i 
Golden Rule. 


—_————>—_ 0 


A Great Arrainmeny.—Ruskin says :—“ Speaking 
truth is like writing fair, and comes only by practice; it 
is less a matter of will than of habit ; and I doubt 
if any occasion can be trivial which permits the practice 
and formation of such a habit. To speak truth with con 
stanty and precision, is nearly as difficult and perhaps a 
meritorions, as to speak it under intimidation or penalty. 

> $82 — 

A rich man told @ poor man that he worked to geta 
stomach for his meat. ‘And I, said the poor man, ‘] 
work to get meat for my stomach.’ 

A gentleman, who had been victimized by 4 notoriow 
borrower who always forgot to pay, called him one of the 
most promising men of his acquaintance. 

Fame is like an cel—rather hard to catch, and a good 
deal harder to hold. ° 

He that keeps his temper is better than he that can keep 
his carriage. 


WRITINGS OF WILLIAM GOODELL 
For sale at the office of the J’rincipia: For Casn On y. 


DEMOCRACY of CHRISTIANITY, 2 Vols., $1 50.......... Postage 32 cts. , 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY (History of) 1 Vol.,$1 00 Postage 32¢. 
AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, 1 Vol., $0 60..........-s0..00- Postage 166. 


OUR NATIONAL CHARTERS. 


FOR THE MILLIONS, INCLUDING 


I. The Federal Constitution of 1787-9. 

II. The Articles of Confederation, 1778. 

Ill. The Declaration of Independence, 1776. 

IV. The Articles of Association, 1774. 

With notes showing their bearing on slavery, and the relative 
powers of the State and oo mye gg A ay a sum- 
mary of Legal Rules elation 
collected from the highest authorities, is prefixed to the ‘Boast 
tion. AN APPENDIx contains extracts from State Consti 
and Bills of Rights—Ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery from 
Northwest Territory ; also,sentiments of the Revolutionary fathers, 
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By mail, postage prepaid, bythe | Delivered at the Office; or sent 
? ’ Publisher. e by private conveyance, or éx- 
Single copy........ 15 cents. press, as, ordered, at the éx- 
For 4 copies...... - " pense of the purchaser. 
OS .™ bvasne 
a . oatens 1.30 Single cop -e- 12 cont 
— rrr 2.00 For 4 copies...... 38“ 
aaa 3.00 9  wepatt 7% “ 
In packages of more than 20 . Rabe ee 1.00 
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this may depend on the distance Se oe ous as 6.00 
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est Express depot. 


For sale by Wittiam Goopexx, or M. B. WiL.1ams, Office of the 
Principia, 339 Pearl Street, New York. Tens, Cas, always ® 
advance. 

N.B. All postages on Books, Pamphlets, and Tracts, minst be aa 
at our Post-Office in advance, 30 that we cannot answer 
as above, without having received the postage money, a3 wellasthe 
price of the publications 


Also, forsale as above, 
Spooner’s U ti lity of Slavery; 


In paper covers, price 75 cents, postage 13 cts. ; In cloth, $1.0, 
postage 19c. 





sar We have no books, pamphlets, or tracts for sale, except 
those advertised, above, and it is not convenient for us to receive 
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